The Great Victorian Age
on home products. The Navigation Laws and the Usury Laws
had been repealed. Laissez-faire had reached in Great Britain
the culminating point; and Cobden's French Treaty of 1860
seemed to promise the advent of more liberal commercial
policies in Continental Europe. For, where Britain seemed so
plainly prosperous under Free Trade, other countries felt an in-
stinctive wish to follow suit. Friedrich List and thec' National''
economists of his school might tell them that Great Britain had
built up her prosperity under a system of protection, and had
knocked the props away from her industries only when they
were strong enough to stand up without them. Such econo-
mists might urge their own countries first to develop their
"infant93 industries behind tariff walls, and to adopt Free
Trade only when they had caught up with Great Britain in
efficiency. Their arguments carried little weight, for the time
being3 except in the United States, where it was already being
urged that a tariff was necessary for the protection of the high
American standard of life. Elsewhere the simpler argument
that freer trade was paying Great Britain, and would there-
fore pay her neighbours, seemed to be gaining ground. It
needed the falling prices and the depression of the middle and
later 'seventies to provoke any strong general reaction towards
a protectionist policy.
In the third quarter of the nineteenth century British foreign
trade grew extraordinarily fast. In the boom of 1872-3
exports were nearly four times as great in value, and imports
nearly three tunes as great, as in 1850. Even when allowance
has been made for a rise of wholesale prices by about one-third,
the increase remains enormous.
British exports went, in rapidly growing quantities, to every
corner of the earth. The United States, both in 1850 and in
the 'seventies, was Great Britain's largest market, despite the
already rising American tariff; for consumption there was
advancing too fast for the swiftly developing home industries
to meet the demand. India, where the native textile industry
had been ruined by Lancashire's competition, absorbed a
rapidly increasing quantity of cotton goods and other British
products; and in the early 'seventies the German market
expanded extraordinarily under the double influence of rapid